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the same influences wh. will secure that nomi-
nation to his own friends or partizans will also
follow the future course of his nominees in India, and
lead to a pressure on the Local Govt. for their
advancement very difficult to meet and very injurious
to the public interests. I am sure that you will think
me right when I say that we ought to send out to India
the very best Englishmen we can get to go there, and
if that be our object it does seem to me that an
open system of exn is the best wbu can be devised
for ascertaining, in the first instance, the qualities of
young men hitherto necessarily ascertained by the only
efficient test, that of actual practice. We are as yet
only in the infancy of the system. Our ex113 are
probably now too purely literary; I hope to see
them greatly improved ; but I cannot but think that
for first appt. they will ultimately give us the best
test of merit.

But it was not only on the civil Government of India
that Goderich had formed definite opinions at this stage
of his public career. His normal interest in military
questions had also led him to examine very carefully
the Indian military problem, and we find him in the
same year dissenting with great self-confidence from
the views of so high an authority as General Jacob.
Frere had sent him Jacob's views for his opinion/ and
Goderich, who was always something of a " militarist "
in Indian aifairs, had expressed himself " startled " at
Jacob's contention that with a proper organization
and management of the Native Army, India could be
held with 40,000 British troops. He was not disposed
to rely so implicitly on the loyalty of the Native Army,

i Tfce letter from Frere is dated " Kurachee, May 5, 1858." It enclosed
a copy of a letter addressed to Sir Charles Trevelyatt by Jacob, on HaTcb. 34,
1858.